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MONTGOMERIE AND THE FRENCH POETS OF THE 
EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

Alexander Montgomerie's borrowings from Ronsard have been 
traced by Dr. Oscar Hoffman' and by Dr. Rudolf Brotanek.^ Inter- 
esting along the line of this influence on Montgomerie is the fact that 
his imitations and adaptions extended, also, to the French poetry of 
the earlier half of the sixteenth century — particularly to that of 
Clement Marot. The following passages will sufficiently substantiate 
this relationship. 

Montgomerie's "The Elegie" is an adaptation of Marot's 
Elegielll: 



Now, since the day of our depairt 

appeirs, 
Guid resone wald my hand to you 

suld wryt 
That vhilk I cannot weill express but 

teirs; 
Videlicet: "Adeu! my Lady vhyt." 
Adeu, my love, my lyking, and 

delyt. 
Till I returne; for vhilk I think so 

lang. 
That absence els does all my bouells 

byt: 
Sic giedie grippis I feell befor I gang, 
Resave, vhill than, a harte lyke for 

to mang, 
Quhilk freats and fryis in furious 

flammis of fyre; 
Keep it in gage, bot let it haif no 

wrang 
Of sik as may perhaps his place 

desyre. 
This is the summe of that vhilk I 

requyre : 



Puis que le jour de men depart arrive, 
C'est bien raison que ma main vous 

escrive 
Ce que ne puis vous dire sans 

tristesse, 
C'est asgavoir: Or adieu, ma mais- 

tresse; 
Doncques adieu, ma maistresse hon- 

or6e, 
Jusque au retour, dont trop la 

demeur^e 
Me tardera; toutesfois ce pendant 
II vous plaira garder un cueur 

ardant. 
Que je vous laisse au partir pour 

hostage, 
Ne demandant pour luy autre ad- 
vantage 
Fors que veuillez contre ceulx le 

deffendre 
Qui par desir vouldront sa place 

prendre. 
S'il a mal faict, qu'il en soit hors 

ject6: 



' "Studien za Alexander Montgomerie," Englische Studien, XX, 189S. 
2 Untersuchungen liber das Leben und die Dichtungen Alexander Montgomerie, Wien 
und Leipzig, 1896. 
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If it has ocht offendit, let it smart; 
If it be true, then let it haif the hyre. 
Oh! wold to God ye might behold 

this harte! 
Quharin a thousand things ye suld 

advert: 
Thair suld ye sie the wound vhilk ye 

it gave; 
Thair suld ye sie the goldin deadly 

darte; 
Thair suld ye sie, hou ye bereft it 

haiv; 
Tliair suld ye sie your image by the 

laiv; 
Thair suld ye sie your hevinly angels 

face; 
Thair suld ye soon my permanence 

persaiv; 
Thair suld ye sie your name haif only 

place; 
Thair suld ye sie my languishing, 

alace ! 
Four our depairt : bot since ye knou 

my painis, 
I hope, if ye consider weill the case, 
And spyis the teirs vhilk over my 

visage rains. 
If in your breist sik sympathie 

remanis. 
Then sail ye suffer som thing for my 

saik. 
Quhair constant love is, aluay it con- 

stranis. 
In weill or wo, coequall pairt to take; 
Lyk as my members all, begins to 

quake. 
That of your duill the half I do 

indure, 
Quhilk I suppone ye for my absence 

mak. 
Then haif no dout that any creature 
Can dispossesse you of my hairt, be 

sure. 



S'il est loyal, qu'il y soit bien traicte. 
Que pleust k Dieu qu'en ce cueur 

peussiez lire 
Vous y pourriez mille choses eslire. 
Vous y verriez vostre face au vif 

paincte; 
Vous y verriez ma loyault^ em- 

praincte; 
Vous y verriez vostre nom engrave, 
Avec le deuil qui me tient aggrave 
Pour ce depart; et en voyant ma 

peine, 
Certes je croy (et ma foy n'est point 

vaine) 
Qu'en souffririez pour le moins la 

moyti6 
Par le moyen de la nostre am3^tie. 
Qui veult aussi que la moytie je sente 
Du deuil qu'aurez d'estre de moy 

absente. 



N'ayez done peur, deffiance ne 

doubte 
Qu'autre jamais hors de mon cueur 

vous boute. 
Je suis £1 vous, et depuis ma 

nayssance 
Du feu d'amour n'ay eu tel' cong- 

noissance; 
Car aussi tost que la Fortune bonne 
Eut a mes yeulx monstre vostre 

personne, 
Nouveaulx soucys et, nouvelles pen- 

s6es 
En mon esprit je trouvay amassees. 
Tant que (pour vray) mon franc et 

plein desir 
Qui en cent lieux alloit pour son 

plaisir. 
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Nor yit remove from you my con- En un seul lieu s'arresta tout b, 

stant mynd. I'heure, 

Since I am yours, quhom love culd Et y sera jusques k ce qu'il meure. 

not allure, 
Sen I wes borne, till nou that I 

enclynd 
To you allone, for whom my hairt is 

pynd. 

Of lovis fyr, befor, I nevir kneu, Oublierez vous done apres ce depart 

Nor yit acquent with Cupid in this Ce que est vostre ? helas! quant k ma 

kynd ; part. 

But look! how soon gude fortun to Dte que mon ceil de loing vous a 

me sheu perdue, 

Your sweet behaviour and your II me vient dire: "0 personne 

hevinly heu, esperdue. 

As A per se, that evir Natur wroght, Qu'est devenue ceste claire lumiere 

Then uncouth cairs in me began Qui me donnoit Hesse coustumiere?" 

aneu, 
Both in my spreit and in my trubht 

thoght: 
My libertie vhilk I in bondage 

broght, 

Sa that my frank and frie desyre, or Incontinent d'une voix basse et 

than, sombre 

Ane hunder places for my plesur Je luy respons: "Oeil, si tu es en 

soght, I'umbre 

And ay sail do, whill I am leving Net'esbahy: le soleil est cachd, 

man. Et pour toy est en plein midy 

Sail ye then, after our depairt, forget couch6. 

That vhilk is yours, and change on na C'est as^avoir, ceste face si claire 

wyse can ? Qui te souloit tant contenter et 

Hou soon myn ee no sight of yours plaire 

culd get. Est loing de toy." Ainsi, m'amye et 

It weeping said: "0 deidly corps, dame, 

defet! Mon oeil et moy sans nul reconfort 

Quhair bene these lamps of light, d'ame 

these cristall ees. Nous complaignons, quand vient k 

Quhilk maid us ay so mirrie vhen ve vostre absence, 

mett?" En regrettant vostre belle presence. 
Quod I agane with sighing voce: 

"Thou sees, 
Thoght thou for dolour under shadou 

dees. 
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Be not abaised, suppose thou haif no 

sight. 

Thy sun is hid, and keeps no more Et puis j'ay peur, quand de vous je 

degrees; suis loing, 

Bot for thy sake, goes to at none, for Que ce pendant Amour ne prenne 

night; soing 

That is to say — that hevinly visage De desbander ses deux aveuglez 

bright, yeulx 

Quharon thou wont thy fantasie to Pour contempler les vostres gracieux 



feid. 
Is far fra the; vhairthrou thou laikis 
thy sight." 



Si qu'en voyant chose tant singu- 

liere 
Ne prenne en vous amyti6 familiere. 



So, lustie Lady, well of womanheid! Et qu'il ne m'oste a I'ayse et en un 
Myne ee and I but comfort ar indeed, jour 

And do bewaill thy wofuU absence ay. Ce que j'ai eu en peine et long sejour. 
Regrating you, my wounded hairt 

does bleed 
And than I think, vhen I am far 

auay, 
Leist that, meintym blind Love suld 

thus assay 
All meins he micht, by craft or yit 

ingyne 
To open his blindit ees, that they Certainment, si bien ferme vous 
Might clerelie see these gratious ees n'estes, 

of thyn; Amour vaincra vos responses hon- 

And so, beholding sik a sight divyn, nestes. 
His mynd, to love the, shortly suld Amour est fin, et sa paroUe farde 

be moved; Pour mieulx tromper: donnez vous 

And caus me, at ane instant, for to en done garde. 



tyne 



Car en sa bouche il n'y a rein que 

miel, 
Mais en son cueur il n'y a rien que 

fiel. 



The thing quhilk I sa lang and leall 

haiff lovd. 
Be ye not constant, vhen ye sail be 

provd. 
Love sail overcome your honest 

ansueirs all; 
That ye sail think, to yeild, it you 

behovd : 
Love is so she; vhais fairdit language S'il vous promect et s'il vous faict le 

sail doulx, 

Peirce and get entrie throu a stony Respondez luy: "Amour, retirez 

wall. vous: 
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I wish you, thairfor, with him to be J'en ay choisy un qui en mainte sorte 

war: Merita bien que dehors moy ne 

His mouth is hony, bot his hairt is sorte." 

gall. 
On kitlest hulks the sliest baits 

they ar. 
If he the heght, or slielie drau the 

nar, 
Thou ansueir him: "Go, Love, reteir 

the hence; 
For I love one who hes my hairt so 

far. 
He merits not to tyne him, but 

offence." 

The French poem has seventeen additional lines, which I do not 
quote, as they have no parallel in the Scotch; however, it will be seen 
that Montgomerie's tendency is to expand what he takes for his 
model. 

The first stanza of Montgomerie's "An Admonition to Young 
Lassis" has almost an exact parallel in Marot's Epigram LXVIII 
("De Oui et Nenny"). Montgomerie continues with two additional 
stanzas in much the same strain. These I do not quote. 

A bony "No," with smyling looks Un doulx Nenny, avec un doulx 

agane, soubrire, 

I wald ye leirnd, sen they so comely Est tant honneste, il le vous fault 

ar. apprendre: 

As touching "yes" if ye suld speik Quand est d'Oui, si veniez h le dire, 

so plane, D'avoir trop diet je vouldroys vous 

I might reprove you to half said so reprendre; 

far. Non que je soys ennuy6 d'entre- 

Noght that your grant, in ony wayis, prendre 

might gar D'avoir le fruict dont le desir me 

Me loth the fruit that curage ocht to poinct; 

chuse; Mais je vouldrois qu'en le me lais- 

Bot I wald only haif you seme to sant prendre 

skar, Vous me disiez: "Non, vous ne 

And let me tak it, senyeing to refuse. I'aurez point." 

The rhyme scheme in both these poems by Montgomerie is the 
linked quatrain, the second consisting of two quatrains only — a b a 
bb cb c, and the first, of continuously linked quatrains — o b abb cb 
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ceded This is the rhyme scheme of twelve more of the 

"miscellaneous poems," and, with the terminal couplet, is that of the 
sonnets. I have noted over one hundred examples of this linking, in 
Marot — enough to establish it as a very characteristic form. There 
are to be found occasional examples of the two linked quatrains in 
English poetry from the time of Chaucer, but it is only in Spenser 
that it is used extensively, and in his sonnets we find, first, the con- 
tinuous linking. Dr. HofTman^ thinks Montgomerie's sonnet form 
original with him and noted by Spenser in the examples occurring in 
James VI's Essays of a Prentise. Stevenson^ says the priority must 
rest with Montgomerie, but thinks the forms independent develop- 
ments. Since both poets borrowed from Marot's material, is it not 
highly probable that he is a common source, also, for the idea of 
continuous linking?' In no case, however, does Marot close his 
linked quatrains with the couplet. 

There is good evidence that Montgomerie was experimenting 
with the various intricate interior rhymes of the grands rhetoriqueurs, 
thus going back to French poetry of the first quarter of the century.^ 
Instances follow of Montgomerie's use of all these different rhymes. 
The fact that he tried so many seems proof positive that he was 
consciously imitating. All the references which follow are to Dr. 
Cranstoun's edition of Montgomerie, unless otherwise given. 

Rime renforcee: Caesura rhymes with the end of the line. 

Quhilk armes on far so ugUe ar, 
And ay convoyd with Dolour and with Dvil, 
That Hope micht skar, if they come nar, 
And fray ane hairt perhaps out of his huill. 

Melancholie, Grit Debut of Despair, p. 171. 

See, also, "Banks of Hehcon," p. 273; "The Cherrie and the Slae"; 
"Love, if Thou List," p. 160; "He Bids Aden to His Maistres," 
p. 189. 

1 In his '^Siudien zu Alexander Montgomerie,'' Englische Studien, XX, 1895. 
' In his supplementary volume, 1910, Introduction, xlvii. 

>R. E. Neil Dodge, in the Cambridge Spenser, and C. H. Herford, in his edition ol 
Spenser's Shepheard's Calendar, suggest Marot as the source of Spenser's linked quatrains. 
'For a discussion of these interior rhymes see L. B. Kastner, History of French 
Versification, Clarendon Press, 1903. 
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Rime batelee: end of line rhymes with caesura of next line. 

Stay, Passinger, thy mind, thy futt, thy ee: 
Vouchsafe, a we, his epitaph to view 
Quha left but fue behind him, sik as he; 
Syn leirnd to de, to live agane aneu. 

"Epitaph of the Maister of Work," p. 221. 

See, also, "Flyting," p. 61; "Poet's Legacy," p. 170. 
Rime brisee: Caesura rhymes with caesura. 

When ye wer pleisit to pleiss me hertfully 

I was appleisU to pliess yow sickerly; 

Sen ye ar pleisit an vyir me. 

Be nocht displeisit to pleiss quhair pleisit am I. 

"When Ye Were Pleisit," p. 279. 

Rime enchatnee: last word of one line repeated at first of next line. 

I wald se mare nor ony thing I sie; 
I sie not yit the thing that I desire; 
Desire it is that does content the ee; 
The ee it is vhilk settis the hairt in fyre. 

"Sonnet to James Lauder," p. 109. 

See, also, "Sonnet to Issobell Yong," p. 110. 
Rime en echo: 

Quhat lovers. Echo, maks sik querimony ? Mony, 
Quhat kynd of fyre doth kindle their courage ? Rage 
Quhat medicine, (O, echo! knowis thou ony ?) Ony ? 
Is best to stay this Love of his passage ? Age. 

"Echo," p. 138. 

Rime senee: all words of each line begin with the same letter. 
Instances of this in Montgomerie are too numerous to require 
particular illustration. Alliterative verse was, of course, common 
with the Scotch poets. 

The tendency to combine these forms, which the rhetoriqueurs 
carried to an absurdity, is also evident in Montgomerie: 

Rime renforcee and rime hateUe: 

Remember rightly, when ye reid, 
The woe and dreid, but hope to speid, 
I drie into dispair. 
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My hairt within my breist does bleid 
Unto the deid, without remeid; 
I'm hurt, I wot not vhair. 

"He Prayis to His Maistres for Pitie," p. 197. 

Rime renforcee and rime brisee: 

Polwart, yee peip like a mouse amonst themes ; 
Na cunning ye keepe; Polwart, yee peip; 
Ye look like a sheipe and ye had twa homes ; 
Polwart, ye peipe like a mouse amongst thomes. 

"Flyting,"p. 59. 

See also: "Redolent Rois, My Oniie Shois" (p. 208, supplementary 
vol.'); "Grund The on Patience" (p. 213, supplementary vol.^); 
"I Hoipe to Serve" (p. 217, supplementary vol.^). 

Dr. Brotanek suggests that this interior rhyme is the result of an 
indirect Italian influence; but the French influence seems clearly to 
be more immediate and more probable. 

Lois Borland 

UNrVERSITT OF CHICAGO 

> G. Stevenson, Poems o/ Alexander Montgomerie, Supplementary Volume (Scottish 
Text Society, 1910). 

2 Ihid. ' Ibid. 
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